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managed to advance sixty-five miles. This brought them to the
Burzil" Pass, which crosses the western end of the Himalayas,
and here for the first time they had to contend with deep
snow. Slowly the cars crawled upward at a mile an hour, since
it was necessary to test the snow at almost every foot. Now and
again the cars' would lurch dangerously and threaten to slip
sideways into an abyss, or to bury themselves in snowdrifts
twenty feet deep. At'last the top of the pass (13,775 feet) was
reached, and the path dived down to the gorges of the Astor

river.

While they were negotiating one of the narrow ledges
overhanging this river Cecillon, who was driving the Golden
Scarab, suddenly felt the road disappear beneath his near track.

" Ferracci," he yelled, " I'm sinking! "

" Don't move! " cried the leader.

Actually the leader was filled with terror, because the
retaining wall had collapsed, and a whole section of the road
had slid down into the precipice, leaving the two-ton car
balancing on the edge of a yawning gap. Ferracci crawled to
the edge to see what could be done and as he looked over his
pipe fell from his pocket into the torrent hundreds of feet
below. It took five hours of difficult work to get his companion
safely back on to solid ground.

Two da>-s later they reached Astor, a fantastic little hamlet
perched up on a high pinnacle crowning the meeting-place of.
two gigantic gorges. Farther on the gorge became so narrow
that only a narrow strip of blue sky could be seen overhead.
Moreover, at this point recent rainfall had caused a landslide
and left a steep slope of loose rubble a thousand feet high.
The cars had to be let down by means of cables to the bottom
of the ravine, and even there it was necessary to lever rocks
to one side or else break them up with sledge hammers. It
took a whole day to cover four miles. Even so on the next day
further progress became impossible until both cars had been
dismantled and divided up into 6o-lb. loads. A line of panting
and struggling coolies sidled over the shaky ground for two or
three hundred yards before it was possible to reassemble the
machines.

Five days later the track-cars were spinning along the flat